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FOBEtOBD 



A few years back, the Punjabi University daDta^d t0; 
repi&t soinc of flbe old books of the great Punjabi wrifiiSi 
In pursuance of our policy we have already published some 
of these works. The writers include Professor Puran Singh, 
Bhai Vir Singh, Professor Teja Singh, Lala Dhani Raan 
Chatrik, Bhai Mohan Singh Yaid and Sardar Harindisi* 
Singh Roop. 

The pment series of the booklet entitled ^'Highroads of 
Sikh History*', originally written by the late Professor Teja 
Singh, is in three parts. Parti contains 15 episodes from 
ISiiik history; jpiprt tt gives charactet^^cetc^ of some 
important personalities of Sikh history; mA fm Wi pmtisxHts 
a brief history of Sikhism. 

These booklets are as much needed by our young men 
ii^^wcm^ wm w these were tm gtnets^lxms ago^ Wvm^ 
despite their usefulness and demand, they had been out of 
print. The University acquired copyrights and decided to 
publish them. The books are wriftM M U siMpleiifigtiage and 
Can be easily understood by schoolboys- There is a great 
dearth of this type of literature in Punjab, and it is hoped 
tiiattfils i^ries wotild be a weteo^ add^Ni M ^ ^^t^^ire 
needed for wmA and re%ioiis ins^rueticiiik of yotu^ 
people. 



Amarjit Singh 
Director, 

Planning and DevelispaeiMi ^pNi;^^^ 

Punjabi University, 
Patiala 
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BOOK III 
GURU NANAK 
I 

Sikhism is a religion which has been founded 
by the ten Gurus or teachers. The first was 
Guru Nanak, who was born in 1469 at a plaie 
called Talwandi, now called Nankana Sahib, in 
the district of Sheikhupura. His father's name 
was Kalu, a Patwari, who kept accounts of the 
l^d aM ifflife toi-owners of the village. 

Baba Hans^ @¥i^as a diild showed flips of 
great wisdom. At the age of seven he was placed 
under the village schoolmaster to learn reading 
and writings He astonished his teacher by 
putting to him strange questions abottt Om 
meanings of liters. He was generally silent, and 
would not apply himself to books. When asked 
why he did not learn his lessons, he replied that 
he loved better the knowledge of God, and did 
not think wmh of leading did books an^ ii^ft^g 
Xfp accounts. After learning some Persian from 
another teacher, he stopped going to school. He 
gave himself up to deep thinking and praying, 
and a good imH of time in the company 
c^hoi^meiii. 

This disappointed the Father, who had hoped 
that his son would get a clerk's education in 
order to take up his work later on. He next sent 
him to graze cattle, and then to cultivate his 
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fields ; but neither took the attention of Baba 
Nanak. He was completely absorbed in the love 
of God. This made Baba Kalu anxious. He made 
efforts to change his son's mind from the 
religious turn it had taken. 

He gave him twenty rupees and sent him to 
Chuharkana, a village in the same district, 
to make a good bargain, He thought that 
Baba Nanak would buy there some goods of 
common use and sell them elsewhere at a profit. 
Baba Nanak set out with a servant, but he had 
not gone far when he met a party of holy men, 
who had been without food for several days, 
''What a good chance to make a bragain !'* 
thought Nanak ; "I will spend all the money I 
have on them." He went to a village near by, and 
bought food for them. 

When he returned home empty-handed, his 
father was very angry, and he slapped him on the 
face. But Baba Nanak would not turn from his 
ways. At last his father resolved to send him 
away to Sultanpur, where his married sister, 
Bibi Nanaki, lived. Her husband, Jai Ram, 
obtained for him the post of storekeeper in the 
Nawab's granary. . 

Baba Nanak took up his duties with great zeal. 
He spent very Uttle upon himself and gave most 
of his income in charity. Yet he did his work so 
well that everybody was pleased with it, and the 
Nawab most of all. He got married and had two 
sons, Sri Chand and Lakhmi Das. People now 
thought that he had found his proper work and 
was settled in it once for all. But the Baba had 
not forgotten his real work in the midst of these 
activities. He still longed to be alone with God. 
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10 pray and to think of his future plans. 

Early one morning, when he was bathing in 
the neighbouring river of Baeen, he saw a vision. 
He was so touched by it that for three whole 
days he did not appear in the city, and the 
people wondered what had become of him. 
When he came among them again, he looked like 
a man in dream. They asked him what had 
happened, and in reply he uttered these words : 
'*There is no Hindu and no Mussalman." He 
would say nothing else. 
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II 

Guru Nanak had found his mission* It was 
to go forth into the world and make the people 
good. He gave up all he had to tli0 poor MA, 
putting on a strange dress, departed from home. 
He had with hirn a Mussalman disciple, of the 
name of Mardana. He was a good musician, 
and sang his master's songs to the accompani- 
ttiettt of lm ie6«ck. 

The Guru teavelled #c«x^ city I© i^ iflBi^^^i^ 
country to country, calling upon the Hindus and 
Mussalman s to believe in one God, and get rid 
of the numerous errors into which they had 

Mm. 

visited Eminabad, in the modern district of 
Gujranwala. Just at that time Babar, the great 
Mughal, was invading India and spreadmg 
destructidil everywhere. People were killed in 
thouaattds ajdid tte Hindus nor Mussalmans 
were spared. Guru Nanak saw the whole sight 
with his own eyes, and was greatly troubled to 
see his countrymen so helpless. Feeling deeply 
paiiei Msai mid as^ed Mdidattta to 

strike the lyre. He lifted up his voice to God : 
^*When there was such slaughter, such groaning, 
didst Thou not feel pain, O Creator ! Thou 
belongest to all. II i powerful party beat 
^ficita; pol^fM il is m matter for angm^ 
but when a furious lion falls upon a herd of 
cows, then the master of the herd should show 
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his manliness. 

Thm saying the Guru went into a trance. 
Wl^tit Bi^ ofgan^^ $mm m Imk him he 

could do nothing, but what could he not have 
done with a nation at his back ! 

Alas ! he had no nation at his back. He and 
iiM successors had yet to create it. But he did 
not sil Mm lilf in despair* He set about 
asnsil^ ai^wasthen possible. 

One way to protect his people wouJd have 
been to strengthen the strongholds of caste, as 
so many masters of the herd had dotie before. 
BiirE thib imtid not have prodiiced a lasting 
effect. As long as Indians were a mere herd of 
cows, a furious lion, now and then, would be 
found attacking them. The strength must come 
ft&m wWs. Tim must th^^ives be 

turned, physically and morally, into lions, thm 
they could meet any enemy in the open with 
their own strength. We shall see how cows were 
turned into lions in Sikh history, 

The Guru knew that his countrymen were 
weak, b^use they were pKSd , hM 
turned away from one God and ^ «p 
many gods and goddesses in His place. He 
taught that God was only one. He did not 
1ieldiigt«3f lli^ Hindus or the Muslims or the 
dhfistiaiis, but to the whole of mankind. As 
there was but one God for all men, all men 
could equally worship Him. Hence there was no 
need of a particular caste to olfer prayers for 
jy^iNiijr eoidd address God and worshit^ 
Him, without the necessity of burning incense or 
offering sacrifices to Him. Love for God and , 
peace towards man was all that was wanted. Hd^age 13 
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laii treat stress m. W^i^&Mng^i^^ mlMs^ #e 
different occiiptftel&^the world. JBs rsfleg # 
conduct were very simple. ' 'Put away the cus- 
tom that makes you forget God. My friends, the 
enjoyiwMi if that food is evil wMc^ pto 
to ^ body and evil t&ou^s lo the iniiidi*' 

His way of teaching was very strange. One 
day he found himself at Hardwar, a place most 
sacred to the Hindus. There he saw thousands 
of people standing iii iii Oanges and thttming 
water towards the east. He also entered the 
water and began to throw it with both hands 
towards the west. The people were astonished 
at this and began to question him. 

**What are ym ioiig f** asked th^. '"And 
what are 7^ doing, pr^y ?" asksdl tliam^ il^^ 
in return. -'We are offering water to the souls 
of our forefathers in the next world," replied 
the people. 

''And I am watering iuM ^ fyMxpm 
m the IHoijab, which is towards tl^ WtMJ^ 

You are mad. How can this water travel so 
many miles to Kartarpur and reach your fields? 

"Pardon me," replied Guru Nanak/*but 
how call water Jtift^ t&i 6^ dWl 
imcestors in the world beyondf * 

There is another similar story. When Guru 
Nanak was at Mecca, he slept one night with 
his feet towards the holy place, called the Caaba. 
Ilie priests tnade strong ohpeions to this mi£ 
said, **How dare you thus do dishonour to the 
" House of God?'' The Guru replied "Pardon 
me, gentlenaen; you may turn my feet in any 
ditec^oii wi^ God is ttSt*' 

Oiait l^anak in his old age retnrned from his p^^^ 



travels, and settled down as a tooMer 
pife This c% If Itosdf m the 

banks of the Ravi, Beside sowing his fields at 
home, he had also sown another kind of seed in 
the fields of the world in Assam, Ceylon, the 
De^sm^ Afghanistan^ Pei^ and Aralrfa And 
sitting at Kartarpur he was gatlH^lof his 1^ 
People came from far and near to renew their 
old acquaintance and became his disciples. These 
disciples were called Sikhs. 

Wl$^ his deais lieiest^d filsriofls aad disciples 
lo who among them was the fittest person 
to continue his work after him. Bhai Lahna. 
one of the disciples, proved to be the worthiest, 
and was appointed his successor. He became 
kiiown as An^d. 

Whea the duru was about to die, there arose 
a dispute between his Hindu and Muslim follo- 
wers about his body. The Hindus said that they 
would cremate it, and the Mussalmans said that 
they woaJi I** lit fuestion wis fi^iii to 
tb$ He smd, '*Let the Hindus heap 

flowers on my right, and the Muslims floweres 
on my left. They whose flowers remain 
firesh till the morning may take my body.'- 
The Oufti then saaag a parting hymn to God and 
drawing a sheet over his body, breathed his last 
Next morning the flowers on both sides were 
found fresh; but when the sheet was lifted, there 
was nolMog found beneath it. Tli0 Hindus 
tore away half the sheet and burnt it, and the 
Mussalmans took the other half and buried it 
This happened in the year 1539- 
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Bhai Lahna, who became Guru Angad, was 
born in 1504 at the village of Matte-di-Sarai 
in the district of Ferozepur, When he was fifteen 
years old, Tm mm^U^n lady named Kl#l> 
a native o^l^lttilnt. He hM two sons and one 
daughter. 

In the confusion caused by Babar's invasion 
of India Matte^i-Sarai was looted by the Mu- 
ghals. The family of Bhai Lahha W iMr 
village and went to live in Khadur. Here his 
father died, and he was left to do the work of 
shop-keeping alone. He was a good and honest 
shopkeeper, and everybody trusted his word and 
his m^^es. His tubule fl^iaisiied and^ m & 
stj[M liine^ he gfm ridiu 

He was good, but not free from error. He 
worshipped the goddess Durga. Every year he 
led a company of pilgrims to a place sacred 
to her Ml the Himalayas. It is called Jawalft 
Mukhi, because here fire issues from the moun- 
tain. On one of these pilgrimages Bhai Lahna 
broke his journey at Kartarpur where Guru 
Nanak Uved, 

He worshipper of the Goddess Btirga inet 
the worshipper of God, the Creaton Guru 
Nanak talked of the true God, his love. His 
goodness, and Bhai Lahna was so impressed 
that he became completely changed. He threw 
away the bells, whli^ he had tied to his feet 
to dance before the goddess, and bade farewell 
to his companions^ ^ying, '^Go your way8# my 
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friends; my journeys are over, and I have found 
my Saviour.'' 

He weflt Tmm fbt some time to settfe Us 
affairs. Whm he came back to Kartarpur he 
found his master working in the fields. Guru 
Nanak had prepared three bundles of grass for 
hlli ^ttle, and was waiting for somebody to 
mi Mif Ite lo wm^ Hmm "k^msmu He 
asked his sons, but they refused, saying, *^Here 
is a labourer coming; ask him." Bhai Lahna, 
who had just come up, made his bow and said 
•*Ml8B ine your labourer, and let me do this 
And he began to lift all the three bundles 
at once. The Guru smiled and said, ''Yes, 
you will shoulder the whole burden !" Bhai 
Lahna carried the grass to the house of Guru 
Naaafc, but m the 'W^ his new dothes 
became soiled with the mud dripping from the 
grass. The Guru's wife, seeing this, was very 
much pained and complained to her husband. 
*^*Is it proper," she said, "that a guest should 
be made to do such low kind of work ? Look 
at Iiis silken clothes — all soiled with mud The 
Guru replied, ''It is not mud, but saffron, 
marking him out as God's own chosen one. 
God Ibund Mm alone fit to <5arry the btird^t" 

BhM L9Smsi to live Guru Nanak 

and took great pleasure in obeying the Guru^s 
commandments. On one occasion he had to 
wash his clothes at midnight : at another he had 
to jump into a dirty pool to take out a cup. 
WlmX0^vtmk ffif^tt hiffi, he never miuiii 
4olt|g it. It was for his obedience that Bhai 
Lahna was appointed Guru, and it was due to 
their disobedience that Guru Nanak rejecti^ge 17 
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After the test was over. Guru Nanak embraced 

his worthy disciple and called him Angad, the 
flesh of his flesh and the bone of his bone. He 
led Angad to his own seat and placed fiive pice 
before him. Then he fell at his feet and called 
Mill im to^i^^ He asked his followers also 
to bow before him. 

On assuming the Guruship the first thing Guru 
Angad did was to put down the sayings of his 
master in writing* They were mostly in the 
Puiijabi iaaguage^ in vMoh no books had beeti 
written so far. There had been no need to 
invent a new albhahet for it. But now the verna- 
cular came into use in place of the old and 
diflfiicult language. It was felt nei^sary, there*- 
fore, to design a ^peeial ajphabet for it, which 
should be simple enough to be used easily by 
the common people. This was called Gurmukhi. 

Angad was chiefly noted for Patience and 
OMteife. ii m% account of these virtues 
litec ^ feai chosen Guru, bm& he im$ii 
the necessity of acquiring them to his followers. 
Even his nearest disciple, Amar Das, had cons- 
tantly to be on the watch in order not to forget 
this lesson. 

A MEwsfe ^flW Tappa mm my l^totis of 
Guttl Angad. He was severerly punished by the 
villagers for his cruelty to Guru Amar Das, 
for getting the orders of his master, had en- 
€oiirag0d thevila^s to violeitice. Guru Angad 
felt much grieved at this and said, **Thou canst 
not endure things difficult to endure. What thou 
didst was simply to please the people. Thou 
shouldst have patience like the earth, and firm- page 18 



ness in pain and pleasure like a mountain. Thou 

to all, no^igtler what they do to thee.** 
Such lessons of obedience were quite necessary 

for the Sikhs at the start; for they alone know 

how best to command, who have known how 

best to obey^ 
Wm Guru Nanak, Guru Angad also tested 

his sons and his Sikhs. Finding only Amar Das 

to be the most worthy disciple, he appointed 

him his successor. He died in 1552. 
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Guru Amar Das was born in 1479, only 
ten years after the birth of Guru Nanak. 
He belonged Lo Basarke^ a village near Amritsar. 
Ha lived partly by agrtcultute and partly by trade. 
When he was twenty-four years old, he was 
married to a lady named Ram Kaur. She pre- 
sented him with two sons and two daughters. 

His life was very simple. He kept only one 
suit ctf seldtftigg fbt Kiins^ wttat he got 
every day, he spent day. He had taken 
the vow of a Vaishnav not to harm any living 
thing. When he went about in villages, selling 
such articles as salt and pepper, the people were 
charmed with his honesty ^nd good manners. 

!n this way he lived on until he was sixty-two 
years old. He had been going on a pilgrimage 
year after year to bathe in the Ganges and had 
performed a)l the ceremonies required of a 
devout HlBil^ But his mind wits not at rest. 
Day and night he was searching for a Guru who 
would remove his doubts and bring peace to 
his mind. 

One night he was unable to obtain a minute's 
sleep. When it was Tsmrmg^hmm^ It li^med as 
if the darkness of his mind would also disappear. 
All of a sudden he heard a sweet voice coming 
from his brother's house. On enquiry he found 
that it was a lady singing a hymn of Guru Nanak. 
Wm wm Bibl Amro, Giire Attpd^ dioi^rtef^ 
who had been married recently to Amar Das's 
nephew. The hyiun gave him comfort which 

13 Page 20 
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he had neve* #|E The W^i^ that had 

given him particular hope were : "From being 
reduced to a baser metal, man can be turned 
into gold again, if he meets the Guru," Amar 
Das respectfully wiaot Bp to the young iratnaa 
and asked her who the Guru was. She told him 
all she knew of Guru Nanak and of her father 
who had succeeded him. He asked her to take 
him to th^Guru, and she consented,^ 

She t>rottgbtt Mill to Wtmdm and i^teoili^ 
him to her father. In a few days all Amar Das's 
doubts were removed, and he became a fully 
converted Sikh. He began even to take meat 
w^Wwdi^ as a Vaishnavi he had always avoided. 



He p^itoc^ft^ i(Mly to the Guru, and 
for twelve long years did hard service for hkn. 
He brought fuel and water for the free kitchen 
of the Guru and cleansed the pots out of which 
others had eaten. It was his daily practice in 
the moifiiag ii bri^ Wa;^ from the Bea^ a 
distance ojf three snte ^d to a bath to 
his master. 

One night there was a great storm, but Amar 
Das did not fail to bring water for the Guru. 
As he was rilMtog the Beas with a pitcher 
on his head, his foot slipped in a hole opposite 
a weaver's door, and he fell with a thud. The 
weaver was awakened from his sleep by the 
mM. Wb &^mt^ ''Who is tt0 i^iow who 
is out at this time of night **Nobody dse httt 
poor Amru the homeless," said his wife. 

Guru Angad heard of this remark. Next day 
he told the Sikhs what had happened and said, 
^€iit il ie Wrnm tfeat Amar Das is not hoi&eless, 
but shall firam tiiis ttntie be Ute home of the 
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homelesss/' Thus saying he embraced Mm 
loviii^ and alipointed him his successor. 

To avoid the jealous of Guru ikipiiPs mm, 
Datu and Dasu, Guru Amar Das left Khadur 
and went to live at Goindwal. But even there 
they would not give him rest. Once Datu came 
to the Guru and, seeing him sitrrounded by m 
many faithful Sikhs, could not contain hinnif 
for jealousy. 'He kicked the Guru off his seat. 
But the latter's only remark was, ''O honoured 
Sir, pardon me. My old bones must have hurt 
your tender loot.'* 

He taught his disciple to use the satme 
humility and patience towards others. Some 
Mohammedans broke the pitchers of the Sikhs 
who were serving in the Guru's kitchen. When 
the Sikhs compidjsetf to #e Gmtii^ ^ advised 
them to use goatskins instead. When these too 
were pieiced with arrows, the Guru asked them 
to use vessels of brass. But these also were not 
safe against the shots of the mischief-makers. 
The Sikhs could bear it ito longer, \m 
the Guru still insisted on patience, and only 
prayed for the softening of the enemies' hearts. 
The same advice he gave to a village headman : 
* -If any one ill-treats yo% te.r it. If you bear 
it three times, God Himself will QghX for you the 
fourth time/' 

He spoke against the cruel custom of Sati, 
by which a woman would burn herself alive 
with her dead husband. 

He could 001 1smt ^at some mm eonsidefed 
others too low for them to touch without being 
defiled. He, therefore, encouraged the dining of 
Hindus and made all his visitors take their food Page 22 
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in his kitc&ett feefbre he would talk to them. 

Jn CHSfer to spread Ms relgion abroad, he 
establkhed twmitHtw^ cmtres of preaching. 
His own sons proving unworthy of his choice, 
he nominated his son-in-law, Ram Das, to 
succeed him, because he alone had come up to 
Timt1b #im dt@^ of smm it 

1574, telling his Sikhs not to weep ^ Mm bttt 
to sing the praises of God, 
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Guru Ram Das was born in 1534 in that part 
of Lahore which is called Chuni Mandi. He was 
aliso eaUed Je^a, i^iise lie was the fi»t bom 
child of his pients. Bemg left without a father 
or mother even while he was yet a child, he had 
to take up some kind of work early in life to 
support hims^ W^m^ to sell bdU.fnil^ 
of which people In ctlles ai^ very had. 

One day he followed a company of Sikhs to 
Goindwal, where a lot of people were engaged 
in digging the Bawali of Guru Amar Das. He 
also loQgm to work along ^i^mi^ 

Ckm Afflair P^s had a daugt^iet; mmM WmoA^ 
who had liaiiiid the marriageable age, and her 
parents were anxious to find a good husband for 
her. A man was about to be sent out for the 
purpos%iitai^ Guru's wife % Imsismm 
youth pa^^g by her door. Pointing towards 
him she said, Search for a boy of his likeness." 
The Guru saw the boy and was pleased with his 
looks^ '*He will do/' he said, "there is nobody 

W& age at thai; tmiems 

He was duly married to Bibi Bhani, and began 
to live in Goindwal with the Guru. He lived 
there, however, not as a son-in-law, but as a 
devoted Sffih, i«liose only object hi life was to 
serve the Guru and obl^ his commands. He and 
his wife were daily seen carrying baskets of mud 
on their heads and singing the Guru's hymns. 

If Page 24 
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He was severely tested along with the sons and 
the imd was found tolm tlie fittest mm 

for the office of the Guru. He was appointed 
©niu, therefor, when he was forty years old. 

In order not to have trouble with the Guru's 
sons by living at GoindwaU he began to build 
a new city called Amritsapr. He gave a great 
c^^yoi^ «o the Sikhs to do service for the QttWi. 
They were busy for many years in digging the 
tank and building the houses. Beside inviting 
the Sikhs to come and live there, the Guru also 
laou|ht ttim of fifty^4w<> dMfereirt trades to 



He laid great stress on the service of others, 
not only at home and in the Guru's kitchen, 
but also in the large affairs of the world. He 
helped increase the tpade of ^ country^ and 
aftetWards we find the Sikhs buying and selling 
horses, banking and doing other kinds of useful 
work. One of the instructions to his Sikhs was, 
**Wb€ati M Sikh has important work in hand, 
join him mi pm^ for him. If fi*iJJ^that it 
cannot be done without money, collect money 
for him from every quarter, and at the same time 
give something your-selves.'' He also said, ''It is 
not had tot a teligions matt to eoUe^t Wi^i^^ 
if he spends it hi God's way» Md «mj0ys it by 
giving corofjDrt ^ OthM^rs/' 

It became a custom with the Sikhs to spend 
as little as possible on themselves and to bring 
all that could be spared as an offering 
to the Guru. The work of thife eoleettott 
was e^trosted to the preachers, called Masands. 
They came yearly to the Guru to give an account 
of the work done in their centres. They a^sjge 25 
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brought with ihem the ffl<5i^ 0^^ by 
tk^^hs. 

The position of the Guru became great as the 
number of his followers increased. But he bore 
it well He said, "Those to whom God gives 
grealfiess, are i^sp^tei by Ihe world. Why 
should we fear its eotning, when We do nothing 
in selfishness 

He was as humble as ever. When Baba Sri 
Chand, Guru Nanak's son, came to see him he 
ime to r&:^ve him with tmpt^^ M Chand 
patted Mm on his beard and asked, **Why Imve 
you grown such a long beard ?" 

'*To wipe the feet of holy mea like you," was 
the reply. 

When the time came to appoint a successor, 
the Guru tried to find out by a test who the 

ablest Sikh alive was. This time a son was found 
successful, and so Arjun Dev became the next 
Guru, Guru Ram Das died soon afterwards 
in 1581. 
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Bibi Bhani, wife of Guru Ram Das, gave birth 
to Arjun Dev at Goindwal in 1563. His parents 
took great care to bring him up as a dutiful son, 
"ind he gave evidence of his coming greatness. 
His elder brother, Prithia, did nothing to make 
himself fit for the great position of the Guru; 
he only used all his cleverness to undo the 
chances of Arfun De^. But he did aotsuccae^ 
Arjun Dev won the position by doing serviee 
md acquiring learning beyond all others. 

When he succeeded his father, he made good 
provision for his brothers. He gave them the 
whole of his income obtained from landed 
prx^f)!^ $flidli^ kept fbf h^ssdf 

only the 

Still Prithia was not satisfied. He would go 
forth and, meeting the Masands on the way, 
would take away the money they were carrying 
to the Guru; Guru Atjun had to think of a Way 
to prevent this mischief. He appointed his own 
trustworthy Masands in each Sikh Centre to 
bring to him the customary offerings of the 
Sikhs. He also fixed the contribution from each 
SikiKS at oae-t^h of his ittcome* 

work of btiifdbig ilartedby 
his father in Amritsar, and raised a beautiful 
t emple within the tank. It is now called the 
Golden Temple. Most of the temples in India 
opeti only to the east or towards the rising sun. 
Btit ili^ Sikh temple was open on all four sides. 
It iiieant Uiat t^^ Sikh religion was open to all 
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and liad iioittiQg m do witit ^^iDNPDrship. 

TUm plm^ became f&ep?alist Goitre of 
activities. Thousands of Sikhs came from far 
and near and took great pride iii doing the 
humblest work for the Guru. 

Gufu Aijini liext prepar<^ a book, called tlie 
Grmak ^Mb, In iidiic^ put ^11 the writings of 
the previous Gurus together with his own. He 
also included chose pieces from the writings of 
the different Hindu and Muslim saints. When 
Ihe Bodci(^a& mm0^ t| miM |iIaoed for readuig 
in the temi*Ie of Ainritsar. 

The Guru was a great builder. He built not 
only the temple and the city of Amritsar, but 
other plains as well, such as Tarn Taran, 
Kar^fpur, and the Bawati SaMb of Lahc»re. 

The fame of his holiness increased day by 
day and with it the jealousy of his brother Prithia* 
The Guru did all he could to please the latter, 
but Prithia would not be satisfied. At last, tired 
of the daily fe^iiltes, the OWt mSmA ftit mm 
time to Wadafi^ a villag near by. Here his only 
son, Har Gobind,was born in 1595. 

This further inflamed the jealousy of his 
brother, who now lost all hope of the Guruship 
m&t coming to Ms H^^iMsd with the 

Government officials to harm the Guru. He 
asked them to get for him a share in the control 
of Sikhism, as if it were a property Uke houses 
floid^Q^ but the Emperor was friendly Wmi3^ 
the Giiiii ajid no harm mim 1m him. 

Once a complaint was raised against the Guru 
that the Book he had prepared contained words 
against Hinduism and Islam, The Emgeror 
ordered liie Book t© 1m produced bdlte him. p^g^ 
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After listening to certain portions which were 
tesd out to hlni^ lie was satisfied that mm 
nothing wrong in it. Eventually Akbar himself 
came to Amritsar and was much pleased to see 
the Guru. It was a year of famine and he agreed, 
at the Guru's request, not to take the revenue 
for om^^m ital lit #illivatc^ 

This friendly ruler, however, died soon after- 
wards, and the enemies of the Guru had a better 
chance with the new Emperor Jahangir. They 
told him that the Guru had helped the rebel 
Prince Khusro with prayer and moneys 

Jahangir was against all new movements in 
religion, whether Hindu or Muslim, as disturbers 
of the peace. As he says in his book, called 
Tamake Jahmgiri, he had E^^mi^ JlMiied a bad 
opinion of the Guru and his rdSgitm, as a 
dangerous power in the country. 

Now when reports reached him against the 
Guru, he made up his mind to punish him. He 
imposed a fine of two lakhs 0$ mpm^ mi Mm, 
which the latter refund to pay. The Emperor 
then gave him up to one of his officers, named 
Chandu Shah. This man, who had a private 
grudge ipitESt the Gmx, pstiam todeatiiwitSi 



great tortures III titeliutiita 
in 1606. 
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Guru Har Gobind, son of Guru Arjun, was 
born at Wadali, a village near Amritsar, in 1595. 
His education was taken early in hand by his 

daily and meHmiy knew when tim Guru's life 
might be ended. It was felt necessary that the 
future leader must be a strong man, able to 
defend himself with armies, if need be. Young 
Urn Oobind was, tfa^fefid^y ptsmd B&si 
Budha, an old and experienced Sikh. He was 
taught, besides reading and writing, the use of 
weapons, riding, swimming, wrestling and many 
other manly sports. So he grew up to^ bf itl^tspe 
j« lidUL as m holy mm^ 

Guru Arjun was cruelly put to death in 1606, 
and the duty of leading the defenceless Sikh 
nation fell to the lot of Guru Har Gobind, He 
at once set to work and made up his mind not to 
leave the Sikhs defenceless. He strengthened the 
city of Amritsar by building a fort, called 
Lohgarh, and sent orders to the Sikhs to wear 
arms. He also built a meeting-place for them, 
called the Afcttl Takhai or the Throiie of God. 
Here, besides praying and preaching, talks were 
held on questions dealing wit^ the defence of th0 
nation. 

The Guru was most active, and moved about 
the country encouraging others to take heart. 
Eoiffi^tis tsiyomg mm ipta^ed round Mm and 
oWiered to die for thdr religion. 

Hie Emperor was alarmed at these prepara- 
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tions, and summoned the Guru to his court The 
Guru ATOftt, vm «^ as a state prisouiBri© 
the fort of Gwalior. He refused to take the r$E& 
meals offered to him in jail, and chose to live on 
the poor food obtained by the Sikhs by doing 
hard labour outside. 

The Gurtfs sufferings inca«ased^e ws^^ Mt 
for him by his followers. They came in large 
numbers to Gwalior merely to kiss the walls of 
the fort containing the Guru. Even some good 
Mussalmans raised their voices in sympathy. At 
last the Enipei^ was moved to tdease the Guru. 



he never gave any further trouble to Guru Har 
Gobind, Rather he tried to befriend him. He 
handed over Diwan Chandu Shah and his family 
to Mm punishment The Guru f^SKsei lM 
family as innocent, but sent the cruel Diwan to 
be shown up in disgrace to the people. As he 
was being led through the streets of Lahore, a 
grain-pante Sitm^ Mm mt^ i M^lf 
burasng saiiid^ and killed b&n m the sps$. 

Being left in peace, the Guru occupied himself 
with the work of spreading reUgion. He travelled 
from place to place like Guru Nanak and went 
Uf to Kashmir in the North and Nanakmatta, 
tteaf PiKbhit, in the East. He made many con- 
verts from the Hindus and Muslims. In Kashmir 
particularly he converted thousands of Hindus 
who had gone over to Islam. 

He visitei ^ 0ib^ connected with the pro- 
vidUs Gurus aud raised mem<%ials tothemu He 
made arrangements for the regular singing of 
hymns in the temples. He also built the cities of 
Hargobindpur on the Beas and Kiratpur in tlp^ge 




on for ten years after this, but 
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and erected todli^es bM mosoipmM ikm 
at his own expense. 

The Guru was, however, not allowed to live 
long in peace. Jahangir died in 1627, and Shah 
Jahan came to itife Ift 1^ place* Tim Km$ 
changed the policy of his government towards 
the Sikhs, and decided to crush the flxovement 
which he thought was dangerous. 

A certain §ikh was taking a fine Turkistan 
horn to Amritsa^ ^ the Gura. The lidt^e was 
seized at Lahore by the officers of the King and 
presented to His Majesty. By some means the 
Guru recovered the horse, and war followed. 

The first battle was fought near Amritsar in 
the fi]?st ymt of Wa^i&im's reiga Th£i SikhSp 
who fought for their faith, were more than a match 
for the royal forces who fought merely for pay 
or booty. There were three or four more battles 
during the next six yi^s, but the Guru was 
always victorious- Ai he had no earthly object 
in view, he did not occupy even an inch of land 
as a result of these successes. 

In order that the work of preaching might not 
siiii^ iforing th^ wars, the Guru made good 
aiirangilxM^ fcflr ^m. The Masands, who 
married and lived with their families, carried on 
the work near their homes. In distant places, 
such as Garhwal, Bengal and Assam, it was more 
dlfll»^, and had to %e lo a spedal kind of 
mksioiwlil, called Udasis, who had no ties of 
home or family to handicap them. They were 
placed under Baba Gurditta, a saintly son of the 
Gufo, Who Was said to be the exact image of 
Gam Ifenak. 

As soon ^ the wart over tito Guru again 
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engaged himself in praying and preaching. 
During the remaining eleven years of his life, he 
lived like a simple fakir and rejected even the use 
of ptUows% 

As \M proiiHSimg s&ft, Baba Onrditta^ had dM 
in JlifiiS, he was compelled to prepare somebody 
else to take his place as the future Guru. Baba 
Har Rai, son of Baba Gurditta, proving to be 
the only successful candidate, was appointed 
his successor. Hie Onru breathed his last 
in 1644. 
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We have seen how at first the sons of the 
Gurus had not understood by what means a man 
made tiiioisdf worfli^r^^^^^ a Guiu Tfa^ 

had been careless and would not try to prepare 
themselves for the office. But from the time of 
Guru Arjun it had come to be understood what 
^was Inquired, After that it was alw^$,lQ»i^d 
tliat a son had prepared btmself for the posMatx* 
Those who did not do m wefe abmjfB pmmd 
over. 

Guini Har Gobind had five sons, Baba 
Gurditta, Suraj Mai, Ani Rai, Baba Atal, and 
llgllBahiu^ Baba Atal, Ani Rd aiidGuf^ 
0m imd died before their father. Suraj Mai 
w^s too worldly and Tegh Bahadur too 
unworldly. Therefore neither was fit. Baba 
Gurditta had left iwo sum VMt Mai and Hai 
Rai. DfatrMali though the elder, was ^ik^ 
and had been plotting with the enemy. Har Rd 
alone had shown ability to lead the nation during 
such hard times* 

He was born at Kiratpur m 1630. From the 
beginning he had displayed a good combinatioD 
af strong and tender qualities. He was a hunter 
and yet he was too kind-hearted to kill the ani- 
mals he had captured. He would bring them 
home, and feed and protect them in a zoo. 

One day during his childhood he was passing 
fhxiiia!p€ §m6m. Hi^ locfse cmt broke the 
stems of some flowers and threw them ontotiie 
ground. The sjght was too much for him, and 
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brought tears to his eyes, 
ife very fond of singing Baba Farid's 

lines, ''All men's hearts are jewels; it is wicked 
to distress them. If you desire to see th& 
Beloved, grieve no man's heart/' 

He said, 'The temple and the mosque may be 
repaired or retis^i^ but not the brofea heart." 

He always qiiiMicrfied Ml fiitois whether 
they keptYree kitchens and shared their food 
with others. Nothing would please him better 
than to do good to others. It was from him that 
the lape^lcw^ trf ^ rul^ of Patiala, Nabha and 
Jind received the blessing of royaler. They had 
come as beggars, slapping their stomachs in 
hunger, but went away with the promise of 
kingships. 

¥^15^ ^uld not forget that Guru Har Rai 
was a solcKer. He a strong force of 2,200 
horsemen, ready to be employed whenever, 
necessary. The Guru, however, was bent 
upon following the policy of peace. When the 
sonil oflMllalan were figMng for the throne 
of Delhi, the Guru was once obliged to take out 
his forces, but he took good care not to shed 
blood. Dara Shikoh was almost a Sikh in reli- 
gion. For this he was hated by his brother, 
Aurangzeb. Pursued by the amy of the lat^, 
Prince Dara went to Goindwal. He asked the 
Guru to prevent his being captured. The Guru 
sent his men to hold the passage of the river 
Beas against the pursuing party, and tJitts the 
W^lmrn Wi&ma^^l^^ to escape. 

Aurangzeb did not forget this, and as soon as 
he came to the throne, he summoned the Guru 
to his presence. The Guru did not go himsel^ge 37 
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blit sent Im soti, Ram Rti, to the ccmtt* 
Aurangzeb wanted to satisfy himself that there 
was nothing in Sikhism against Islam. He put 
many questions to Ram Rai. One was concern- 
ia^ a line^ in: Chiru Mtialc** wiMngs, about Ute 
Mm^sakaans who said that those whose bodies 
were burnt after death would go to Hell. It ran t 

'The clay of a Mussalman may find its way 
into the potters' hand. The potter makes vessels 
bricks out of it, and it cries otit asit btttns*" 

Rain Rai feared that, if he gave the true mean- 
ing of it, the Emperor would be offended. So 
he changed the wording of the line and said that 
the word Mussalman was an error. It should be 
Metman or unfeithfuL 3^ iie #as greatly 
pained at his son's wetness. He declared him 
unfit for the great position of Guruship and 
made up his mind to appoint his younger son, 
Har Krishan, instead. 

Sikhism progressed a great deal under 
Har Rai. He appointed Bhagat Bhagwan, a 
Sanyasi convert, to preach Sikhism outside the 
Punjab in the east The Bhai families of 
Kainthal and Bagrian were preaching Sikhism 
ill the land bmweett the Jkintrna aiid 
Sutlej. Bhai Pheru was appointed to act as a 
Masaml between the Beas and the Ravi. 

After ably performing his work for seventeen 
years, the Guru died at Kiratpur in 1661. 
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Ram Rai was set aside, but he did not give up 
hope. He attached a fm Mmands to his party 
and called himself Gurii His Masands went in 
all directions to tell the people of his Guruship, 
but the Sikhs knew of the late Guru's decision, 

Earn Rai ^feeided w ptos \m cmf^a^Som 
the Emperor, He told him that all his misfor- 
tunes were due to his trying to please His 
Majesty, and that the Emperor should now help 
fetin ge^ property of his 

flather. Ai^^gz^b asket Ram Rai to accept his 
father's decision, and not to press a case so 
hopeless, but Ram Rai would not listen, and 
the Emperor, to please him, summoned the 
Gurti to his presence. 

Qmx Bar Krisfaaiiy horn M was aboiot 
six years old, when his father died* He was very 
young, but as is clear from the stories told about 
him, he was very quick in understanding. 

When he was brought to Delhi, in 1663, he 
was invited to live at the house of Mtrza Raja 
Jai Singh of Amber. 

Emperor Aurangzeb wanted to test the Guru's 
understanding, of which everybody spoke so 
highly. As it was difficult to bring the Guru to 
the rojmf palace Mirza Jai Singh was asked to 
apply the test at his own house. 

He asked his Rani to dress herself in the 
clothes of a slave and to seat herself with other 
slaves behind the royal ladies. The Guru was 
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asked to find out the Rani from among the 
crowd. The Guru touched the first lady with a 
stick and said, '*Thou art not the Rani.'' Then 
he touched tiii otheaf ladies dne by one, *tid 
rejected thetii alL At last he came to the real 
Rani who was sitting behind. He seated himself 
in her lap and said, ''Thou art the true Rani/' 
At this everybody believed that he was wise 
beyond Ms jrears. 

The Emperor, too, when he heard of it, was 
satisfied that the choice of the last Guru was not 
wrong; so he rejected the claims of Ram Rai and 
decided in favour of Guru Har Krishan, 

But beffer #e GlimcOttld get away from Delhi, 
he was seized with a high fever. This was 
followed by small-pox, which brought abottt 
his end, 

While still on his death-bed, be was asked by 
tile SUdis ii sai^ his siiGcessor; for IRMm 
was plottiDg at the court, and Dhir Mai and 
other Sodhis were waiting for his death to put 
forward their claims. The Guru at this called 
for five pice and, waving his hand three times 
in the ^ said, **Baba Bakale/* This meant 
that his successor would be found at the village 
of Bakala. Soon after this he breathed his last, 
and his body was cremated on the banks of the 
UFamuna. This was in 1664. 
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Guru Tegh Bahadur, the youngest son of Guru 
Har Gobind, was born at Amritsar in 162L He 
was of a quiet nature,ever bui^ thouj^t 
of God* He took no part in W%»M]|^ tifllto^ 
and after his father's death went to live in Bakala 
near the Beas. He was twice passed over at the 
time of the Guru*s appointment, for his time 
mj^nm p^ mm* He was still prepmiighiin*- 
self for the 4iffi«mlt ta^ wlucit lay hdom hka. 

At last his turn came, and we shali see how 
the Sikhs were able to find him. 

On the death of Guru Har Krishan the ques- 
tion arose as to who should be the Guru. The 
greedy relatives took advantage of the double 



village Bakala to lay claim to the Guruship* 
There were many such self-made Gurus. They 
forcibly took offerings from the innocent Sikhs 
mi made it difficult to find out Who ther^ 
duniwas. 

The wise Sikhs, however, knew better. The 
words ''Baba Bakale/' uttered by the dying 
Guru, clearly pointed to his '*Baba or grand- 
uncle living at Bakala/' This could be no other 
tiiaik llgh Bahaioa^ iK^ stood In #ef«Ai^bii- 
ship of a grand uncle to Guru Har Krishan* 
These Sikhs, therefore, went together to Bakala 
and headed by one Makhan Shah Labana, visited 
Tegh Bahadur. They found hiin lining in silence 
latd peace. There was a light on his face not 
to be seen elsewfaore; atid when he talked^ the 
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secrets of earth and heaven seemed to flow 
froffl bto. * 

They fell that ^¥a% d«>iibt, the 

0iiru, and persuacfed him with great diflfeflty to 
reveal himself. 

Guru Tegh Bahadur was forty-four years old, 
when he took up the Guruship. He had been 
praying and mftslet^g Ms iesk^, and #tis he 
possesned a' great evenness of mind, which no 
pain or pleasure could disturb. One day Dhir- 
mal, who was jealous of the Guru, sent a 
Masand to kill him. The Masand knocked 
dfiSSmlfetS^ iii^ took aw^iai 
his belongings. Tegh Bahadur was wounded, 
but showed no anger. The Sikhs, however, fell 
upon the house ofDhirmal and seized all his 
property^ iticltiding that of theGuru whiehfeffid 
be©a stolen. They also brought the Masand 
bound hand and foot to the Guru. Tegh Bahadur 
forgave him, and bade the Sikhs restore to his 
enemy Dhirnial all that belonged to him, 

ita ofifet to have no m%m ^mMm 
Dhirmal and his friends, the Guru went away 
to the hills. Here he founded a separate city for 
himself and called it Anandpur or the City of 
Peace. But even here he was allowed no peace, 
and was forced im wmrn out. He went m t 
journey towards the east, preaching the truth 
and the practice of Sikhism. He passed through 
Malwa and Bangar, teaching the people to give 
up violinee and theft and to Mve in peace 
and love towards their neighbours. He ca^ed 
many tanks and wells to be dug for public use. 

He visited Agra, Allahabad, Benares, Gaya 
and Patna. On his way he came to the rivei^age 43 
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Karamnash> They told him that a man who 
bathed 1^ms, lost all his virtues. Hm Wmm^ not 
heeding this, bathed in the river, saying that no 
water could wash away the results of good 
actions. 

At Patna, he met Raja Ram Singh, a Rajput 
gp^ril of Anrangzel). The I^Ji Mlicl Wm 
to keep him company during his march against 
Assam, The Rajput Prince, himself a Sikh, was 
the son of Mirza Jai Singh who had shown 
great faith in Guru Har Krishan. Guru Tegh 
Bahadur saw here a great chance of meeting 
the Sikhs of Guru Nanak to be found in Dacca 
and Assam, and agreed to go. He left his family 
at Patna and set out with the Raja, 

When they reached the borders of Assam, a 
j^mx§^wm iidttf to take pIiu^Mwithe 
Imperial and the Assamese forces. But the Guru 
went between them and made peace. He brought 
the parties to Dhubri, a place once visited by 
Guru Nanak. Here he asked the soldiers of 
both armies to join together and fill their shields 
with earth in order to raise a great mound. On 
this a temple was built in honour of Guru 
Nanak, the Prince of Peace- 

A messenger arrived to inform the Guru that a 
son was born to his wife at Patna. He retumed 
at once and named the son Gobind Rai^ 

News reached him from the Punjab that the 
Hindus and Sikhs, as a result of Aurangzeb's 
policy, were passing through very hard times. 
H0 omM not stay away from his people when 
they were suffering; he felt thai his place was 
with them. He went back to the Punjab, leaving 
his son in the safe-keeping of his family and Page 44 
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friends at Patna. 

On his return he found that the people were 
weak and terrified. The Government was bent 
upon crushing any tnoviBment ikM ^owed 
resistance. When he went near a village, even 
his own Sikhs asked him to pass on, for they 
feared danger. His heart boiled at the hardness 
of the rulers and sank at the weakness of his own 
To shame tib one and wmm "^m 0iher 
required an act of great sacrifice. He spent some 
time in thinking of his future plans, and in the 
meantime sent for his son to be brought from 
Patna. 

One day a party of Pundits from Kashmir went 

to the Guru and laid their case before him. They 
said that unless he did samething, all Kashmir 
would turn Mohammedan. While the Guru was 
Mf^ldbg flus ove^ son^Gobkid Rai, arrived. 
The lattet assked his father what was wrong. 
The Guru explained and said, 'Tndia could be 
saved from this danger, if the purest one among 
us were to^ mMi^ MmM*" The diild, who 
was only niite years fiii^ i^p|p4 ■ •For that 
purpose who is more wCHSi^ than thou ?" 



Hearing this the Guru was satisfied that he had 
found a worthy successor in his son. He told 
the Pundila to fo afid tell ^ Emperor to first 
C3nii^ ihfi Sikh Guru; md theti all oth^^ 
including themselves, would become Moha&i^ 
medans. This was done, and the Emperor sunti'- 
moned the Guru to his court. 

The Guru went to Delhi in 1675, and, on his 



W^^smm^ Tste^ was Mieaded. ^th him 
dkd BibBl Matti Das, 1^0 mm mm alive* 
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Guru Gobind Singh, born in 1666, was only 
nine years old when his father was cruelly mur- 
Itefid. Tli^^liet of this blow very depress- 
ing at fitst The people lost all hope and 
had no heart to do anything for their faith or 
country. The Sikhs began to waver in their 
religion, and when asked to come forward, they 
would oftm deny fiat tbey ^Ite. ^ti^ 
^e young Guru vowed that he would give such 
distinguishing signs to the Sikhs that they would 
find it impossible to hide themselves even if they 

r0^&i §m a while to tfad Mis m tim B(am 
of Nafeaa, wii^ h6 fettilt a fbrt mUedPannta. 
Here he sat on the beautiful banks of the Jamuna 
and thought of the way to free his countrymen 
from the bonds of sin and suffering. He applied 
hiinself cJosely to the learning of SaAscait, Hiiidi 
^d Persian, and composed pcfetory wfaMi would 
put courage into his Sikhs. He also translated 
for them the old stories of Indian heroes, and 
engaged fifty-two poets to help him in this task. 
He practised form of mai]% i^&^p^^ 
as riding, hunting, archery and sword-play. He 
also boldly fought with the hill rajas when they 
gave him trouble. Thus he gained a good know- 
ledge of war. His feme for holiness, tMsffi iii 
hmve^ry spread far and mde, and the people 
m^i hM saM^ X^ was a leader born again. 

The Guru, at last, had completed his plans 
imd prepared himself for the task that la^y before 
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hun. His object was to create a nation that 

be pure enough to free itself from^ 
oppression of priests and rulers. At the same 
time it should be strong enough to maintain this 
freedom. He came back to Anandpur, and 
aniiounced his forpose* Crowds of psif 
gathered round him. Even Mohammedans, who 
were not satisfied with the rule of Auranpeb, 
expressed their readiness to serve him. 

In 1699 be called a big meeting of his Sikhs at 
AlUtiidpHr and told df Ms inissacm. At the 
epd of his speech he drew out his sword and 
criedj **Is there any one here, who would lay 
down his life for religion At this five men 
stood up one after anolh^ i^d ojBfered themselves 
for the sacrifice. He led litem into a tent, and 
after dressing them in handsome clothes brought 
them out before the assembly. He baptised them 
with water stirred with a sword and called them 
Ms Seloved Onesk He toc^ the saoiq baptta 
from them as a aigni tfiat he was one of them. 
About 80,^00 men were baptised in a few days. 
He also ordered that all those who called them- 
WixbB skmld get thei^^^vi^ baptised in 
1^ ms^ Iti^ m&m to believe im 

one God and the mission of the Ten Gurus. 
They were made to eat together out of the same 
vessel so that they might feel like one. The 
Uliiresi of 1^^^ iv^as apal to thehiy^st. Thei^ 
was to be m caste among them, and all were to 
we^ the same signs; that is, long hair, a 
comb, of pair of shorts, a bracelet and and a 
sword. They were to call themselves singhs or 
Hons. Be^sg^^ m as peace aibifoi^y 

was to be their i!dii|ioB« i^e cows bad thus 
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become lioiis, and there was no bngta? a danj^r 
of their being eaten by devouring beasts. 

This work was designed to build up a nation 
of the Khalsa or the Pure Ones, free from the 
evils of religion and society. But the rulers of 
the thne thouj^ that it was a force m^M to 
attack and destroy them. Anandpur was in the 
land of Kahlur, surrounded by other hill states. 
The Hindu rajas of these states saw in the doings 
of the Guru a threat to their iswa religion and 
power, and tibey eomt^ed to turn him out. 

They had already fought against him, and 
knew his strength. Therefore they appealed to 
the Emperor of Delhi to help them. Aurangzeb 
was at this time in the Deccan. He ordered the 
Viceroys of SWhiiii Lahore to mmk 
against the Guru. besieged Anandpur in 

1701. The Sikhs fought with the strength given 
by a new faith. They held their ground against 
the repeated attacks of the enemy bttt til supples 
being cur oflf, they were put to great hardships 
by hunger and thirst. The heart of their leader 
never failed, but the sight of the suffering Khalsa 
and the solemn promises of the enemy moved 
him to leave the town. 

As soon as he went out, he was set upon by 
a large force on the banks of the Sarsa. There 
was hard fighting in the darkness and rain, but 
the Guru was able to make his way to Chamkaur. 

His twG younger sons, with their grandmother 
took shdter With an old servant of thdrs. 
This fellow handed them over to the Viceroy of 
Sarhind. The Viceroy cruelly put the children 
to death, when they refused to accept Islam. 

The <Mm was followed to Gbamkaur wherep. 
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he was again besieged. The faithful lillte band 
of forty fought against thousands to the last. 
Both the remaining sons of the Guru were slain 
and only fii^ Ml^^n^left m ici^Qi #t plice. 



In the district of Ferozepur he once moie 
collected his forces and turned on his pursuers* 
The scene of this last battle is called Mvktsar or 
fh^IM i#1iaJ^^ Tl^ figiitiffig ms m hard 
as before, but this time the royal forces were 
defeated. The Guru managed to reach Talwandi 
Sabo, now called Damdama or resting place* 
Here lie st^n^ for tune months, and made It a 
great ma of learning. 

On the way he had sent a letter in Persian 
verse to Aurangzeb. In this he reminded him of 
his ill-treatment and told him that, though so 
manjr 0f lis wmt killed» he was still wmm 
quered, *'For what is the use of putting out a 
spark, when you raise a flame instead The 
work which the Guru had started had become a 
ipD9^^vi^ ittoi/^^^ iild^ #€i^fbfe^ it eoiiM 
not be csFUshed by defeatiiig or killing a few men. 

The message seems to have softened the heart 
of the aged King. He invited the Guru to come 
and see him. But before the meeting could take 



msk became Emperor. 

The Guru went on to the Deccan until he 
reached Nader on the banks of the Godavari. 
Here, while talking of his religion, he Wl^ 
by a Pathan and died a few days later, in 1708. 

Before his death, he called his disciples about 
him and told them that the work of the Gurus had 
been completed and that thenceforth their spirit 
would Ifi 16 ^ 0rmth Saf0> and ^ IMba. p 



The Guru was obliged to escape in 




died m 1707 and Babadiir 



THE SIKHS UNDER BANDA 



When at Nader, Guru Gobind Singh met a 
Bairagi monk, called Madho Das, who showed 
& g«eal ^^fe to become a Sikh. The Gum 
asked him who lie was. He said, am your 
Banda or slave.'' From that time he was called 
Banda. The Guru made him a Sikh and sent 
hibaa to the Punjab to continue the war with the 

His parting words to Banda were, **Remain 
pure and do not touch another's woman. Be 
true, be humble, and never make yourself a 
Qm\k Be a servant of the Khalsa who shall be 
i3» ©ura in future. Act alwip vil^ i^m^^ 
of the five Sildis vthom I ma seu^^ with 
you/' 

Baba Banda at once set out for the north. 
He called upon the Sikhs in the name of the 
Guru to Jilii him. He told them that he wouM 
punish the Nawab of Sarhind, who had killed 
the Guru's sons. He would also punish the 
hill rajas who had ill-treated the Guru. The 
Sikhs, when they heard this, joined him in 
j^SHIp immber& 



Banda marched through the south, plundering 
and destroying the cities. He reached Samana, 
the native village of Jalal-ud-Din, who had been 
employed to kill Guru Tegh Bahadur. The city 
watt looted and Mohammedans to the number 
IQiOOtl wmt put to death. 

After treating Kapuri, Sadhaura, and other 
places in the same manner, he arrived at Sarhind. 
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WWk^ Mm tot Hie iirf^t SOBS of Qmm OoMnd 
Singh had been bricked up alive. All Sikh 
were, therefore, burning with the desire to join 
in the coming battle. When they were near the 
city, they met ^^^^ W«2ir 
Khan, the Viceroy. He had guns and elephants 
with him. Banda, on the other hand, had no 
such things, not even a sufficient number of 
horses; \m\ the Sikhs fought with the courage 
0m by iiitei for feffen^ ma^ iitey were 
victorious Wazir Khan himself was killed. 
The Sikhs entered the city, which they looted 
and burned. They also killed thousands of 

The success of Banda made him very popular, 
and a large number of Hindus became Sikhs. 
The Sikhs of Majha and the Doab felt bold 
enough to rise against their oppressive rulers. 
From Lahore to Panipat the name of Banda 
became a terror. 

After taking revenge upon the Mughals, Banda 
turned his armies against the hill rajas. He 
punished them and made them presiB* Mm 1*lth 
booty. One of the rajas, to save hiniself froin 
trouble, sent him a beautiful girl to marry. 
Banda took her and spared the raja. 

In this Banda was acting clearly against the 
orders of Guru Gobind Singh, ffe also broke 
another rule. He began to call himself a Guru 
and tried to change the rules of Sikhism. This 
created a division among the Sikhs. Those who 
remained true to the teaching of Guru Gobind 
Singh were called the Tat Khalsft, ilii ttessi^ «rhft 
accepted Banda's views were called the Bandei 
Khalsa. This weakened the power of the Sikhs, 
and from this time the tide turned against themPage 52 
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Hearing of the defeat of his forces, Bahadur 
Shaft Ml tfte^ B the north 

against the Sikhs. He turned them out of 
Sarhind and the surrounding country, and drove 
Banda to the hills. Then he went to Lahore, 
But h^e bo died in 1712, and there great 

Banda took advantage of this, and made 
various attacks from the hills. Early in 1716 he 
fell upon Kalanaur and Batala. Farrukh Siyar, 
the new Emperor, sent mtSem % l&e 'Wmmj ^1 
Lahore to destroy the power of Banda. All the 
armies of the Punjab were moved against him. 
He was hunted from place to p) ace and at last 
wts forced to take shelter in Gurdaspur. Here, 
afftof aloiif siigie^ he was obliged to sutteader 
to his enemies. 

Most of the Sikhs found in the fort were killed 
on the spot. Banda, with about eight hundred 
of his followers, was sent to Delhi- Here 
they were put to death ifl batches of one hittid*^ 
a day. Not one of them tried to save his life by 
accepting Islam. Banda himself was killed last 
of alL His flesh was torn from his body with 
red-hot pincersi and im ^S^m 
tortures he died. 
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A general order was issued against all Sikhs, 
Th^ were hunted dowii likd wild atumals, and 
any man who killed a Sikh could get a prize 
from the Viceroy of Lahore. Many died in this 
way. Those who escaped went to live in hills 
aad jungles. , 

Mea ^smi m 1m&m& Sikhs^ for I0 iosf 
Mto and receive baptism was to call for death. 
Those who believed in Sikhism, but had not the 
courage to die for it, went about shaved. They 

Most of the Sikhs, however, did not mind 
dying for their religion. They kept bravely to 
their faith, and would now and then come down 
to the plains to visit their sacred places. They 
mm oM la pal^ Hese altenKpte. la 
i«venge th^ Wbuld fall upon the governiaiM^ 
parties carrymj| tfeasure» and loot evc^ 
from them. 

Slowly they gathered strength and ^ lli^^M 
power was gradually destroyed by the liivasiofis 
of Nadir Shah and the Abdalis. 

Mir Mannu, the Viceroy of Lahore, tried to 
do his worst against the Sikhs. Hundreds of 
th^ l>rought daily li@ Wbm&m^)McA 
outside the Delhi Gate. Bml lbis only increased 
their anger and they vowed to get rid of the cpuel 
rulers at any cost. They sang : 
"We are the grass, 

and ly^l^i^ the sldde; 
The inore he cuts us, 

the more we grow." 

47 Page 54 
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Thiif Ml; Mm^ whidii whefl pulled do«^ 

Their anger rose to the highest pitch, when in 
1757 Prince Taimur, son of Ahmed Shah Abdali, 
pulled down the great Temple of Amritsar and 
filled up its sacred tank. They united under two 
able leaders, both calfed Jassa Singh, and 
defeated the enemy. They drove out the invader 
and occupied Lahore. They also restored the 
Temple of Amritsar. Jassa Singh Kalal declared 
the Kbalsa to be a State and sfaru<^ 
own name. 

The Mohammedan Viceroy of Lahore invited 
the Mahrathas to come to his aid. They came 
and, turning out the Sikhs, occupied the Punjab, 
But they could uot M^for lottg^ J^lteM^^ 
Abdali retur&ed aud defeated them at PaMpat 
in 176L 

As soon as the Abdali was gone, the Sikhs 
came forth and began to fortify their villages. 
Time after time they defeated the Mohammedan 
armies, and the Abdali was forced to return 
again. The Sikhs retired beyond the Sutlej. But 
Ahmed Shah was too quick for them. He totally 
defeated them near Ludhiana and destroyed 

i^mm of th^. On his tmm he blew up 
the Temple of Amritsaf with guBipOwder md 
filled up the sacred tank. 

This was too much for the Sikhs. As soon as 
the Abdali had turned his back in 1763, they 
€iu* and spread themselves over the 

whole Punjab. They defeated the Mohammedan 
forces at Sarhind and occupied the land between 
the Sutlej and the Jamuna. Next they turned out 
Qabuli Mai, the Hindu Viceroy of Lahore, an^^p^ 55 
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occupied the territory between |to Sutlej aiiii ilp 
Jhelum. M a &w yeara tliey h^d ad^^ iip to 
the Indus. 

All this land was held in joint ownership by 
the whole Sikh nation, called the Sarbat Khalsa. 

The nation was divided into twelve powers of 
©aUed ^ Ms^M Mmh Msal w^ 
tiiider a chief called a Sardar, who was generally 
elected by his own followers. He was quite 
illdependent of outside control; but when a 
common enemy came to invade the Khalsa lands, 
these Sardars acted together. They met at the 
Akal Takht, in Amritsar, and decided upon joint 
action. Unforfunately, when there was no 
danger from their enemies, they quarrelled 

There were iix: Misals in the Majha and six in 
the Malwa tract. In Majha, the greatest Misals 
were those of the Bhangis, the Kanhaiyas, the 
Ramgarhias and the Shukarchakias. They began 
to flj^ eadi Of&m fbf the snpi?Mie pow^ In the 
end the Shukarchakia Misal was successful in 
putting down others and acquiring their lands. 
The greatest leader of this Misal was Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh. 
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Maharaja Ranjit Singh was born at Gujranwala 
on the 2nd November 1780. In his early years 
he had had 'a severe attack of small-pox, which 
dMgated hk face and d^iivei lisi of Wb Mt 
eye. But he soon recovered his health and 
grew up to be a very strong and manly youth. 

His father, Sardar Mahan Singh, always took 
his son with Mni to the 1^^-field. '^ ^y 
had, therelbrei siesn a great deal of virar even 
while he was yet a child. 

But he had no other sort of education, and 
was even unable to sign his name. His father 
died m 1792^ when Ranjit J^^g^ mft twe^ 
years old. 

The estate was a large one and was managed, 
for some time, by his mother. But she was a 
im^mmmatm oftheMi^ soon 

fell mto disofd«r« When Ranjit Singh readied 
the age of sixteen, he took the reins of govern- 
ment into his own hands and became an 
independent chief of the Shukarchakias. 

The Xj^halya Misal was already in alliance 
with him. This Misal was ruled over by an 
able lady, named Sada Kaur, who was Ranjit 
Singh's mother-in-law. She had seen the rising 
pm^ if ^ Shukarchakias and, in 
ppeii^t tfii^^ §mct l^ Btriing nei^^ 
had married her daughter to the young prince 
Ranjit Singh. From that time onward both these 
Misals acted together as one, till in 1821 when 
Raiyit Singli Mi «ath Ms tm^tim^a-lm and 
sdzed h^ 

Si ^^^^ 
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On getting full control of his father's estate, 
his first and foremosf i^siNi Id 
Lahore. This was the chief city of the Province 
and it was necessary for any one who wished to 
become master of the Punjab to first take posse- 
ssion of it. The Afghan power being utterly 
weak, the city was in the hanis of thse«^ MMti 
chiefs of the Bhangi Misal. These men so 
misgoverned Lahore that the inhabitants were 
tired of their rule. In 1799 the Hindu, Mushm 
aaid Sikb leadfei^ mit word to Ranjit Sittj^ to 
come ^d take possestoi of the cd^ 

He came with a large force, and the people 
welcomed him as a saviour. He occupied Lahore 
and made it his capital. Soon after this he took 
the title of Maharaja. 

The Bhangis, who bad been ^^9m oiit of 
Lahore, allied themselves with the Ramgarhias 
and decided to crush the growing power of 
Ran jit Singh, but he was too quick for them. He 
M tipon thena a strong foim *ad seized 
their chief possessions. At 1802 he took 

Amritsar from them. This was a crushing blow 
from which they never recovered. 

The Ramgarhias were similarly disposed of a 
few y^rs Wm^ Tie Ahluwalias were saved 
only by doing loyal service to Ranjit Singh. 

After dealing with the Majha Misals, he turned 
his attention to those in Malwa. But they 
checkmated him by placing themselves under the 
protection of the British. At first he strongly 
resented this interference on the |Kafi^#» 
British, but in the end he gave way, and accepted 
the Sutlej as the eastern boundary of his 
kingdom* Page 
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Ranjit Singh was thus prevented from fulfilling 
Ms di^affl of Mngittg all Sildi sMm one 
head* He had to content himself with the land 
lying to the north and west of the Sutlej, The 
friendship of the British, however, was useful in 
anoth« way. He had no enemy to fear from 
the east^ and €ould thus advance his p(m& in 
the west. 

He trained his armies on European lines, and 
made them as fit and strong as any in Europe or 
Asia. He effi|rf©yed officii both the Siklis 
and non-Sikhs alike without making any 
distinction between them. From 1822 he even 
took Europeans into his service. 

After signing the treaty with the British in 
18(^ the Msbrnd^wmckod against Kangra, and 
l^iiil II ftigin the Gurkhas only to make it his 
own. Then he turned his attention seriously to 
the conquest of the Punjab. There were three 
main powers to be counted with : Multan, 
KashMhr and Peshawar. Three tunes he tiled 
to storm the fortress of Multan, but it was so 
ably defended by Nawab Muzaffar Khan that 
the Sikh forces could do nothing against it. At 
last, in 1818, Rasijft sent his strongest 

-army to attack the fort. The brave old Nawab 
defended it to the last and died fighting, when it 
was taken with all the booty contained in it. 

Then in 1819 he conquered Kashmir, which he 
had invaded so often mthout successv During 
the next Wt& years he took Attoc^ ilie 
Derajat. Peshawar was finally reduced in 1823, 
after a most sanguinary battle at Nowshera* 
Sind too would have fallen before the advancing 
aiiiiies of Rafljit Sai^, but tto«e Urn EngUsh 
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i^i€i^d him. 

lliefkiiM^tl^iie Wtatbm^ now at Its 
Iiiei^t» and his friendship was sought by distant 
rulers. Even the King of England sent a present 
of some fine horses to him. Lord William 
fiistillttdc, Governor-General ^ India, took 
pride in m^tijEig Mm M Jt»ipar, £uid Lord 
Auckland, another Governor-General, came to 
see him in his own capital at Lahore, 

To the last he remained a faithful friend of 
t&e British. When tn 183» they proposed to 
send a force to restore Shah Shuja to the throne 
of Kabul, he also sent his force along with theirs^ 
However, he died soon afterwards in 1839. 

In spite of having some faults as a man, 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh was a good and able 
tttler* He created a settled government in a 
country which had been suffering from constant 
war and blood-shed. He gave high posts to 
the Hindus and the Muslims as well as to the 
SSHis* He was very generous aad, in domg 
justice or making gifts, he made no distinction 
between the Hindus and the Muslims. This added 
greatly to his popularity; and when he died, all 
people mourned for hinu 
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The chief strength of Ranjit Singh lay in his 
grand army and the able men he had gathered 
round him, but when the strong hand of the 
Maharaja no teupr c^troll^ th^ thi^ 1»seame 
the cause of the Sikhs' ruin. The army began to 
consider itself the master of the kingdom. It 
was willing to serve any clever leader who would 
pay well et»^l. Hiere were tnany mM. Iiaidka?s, 
both Sikhs and Dogras, t?er& Ih^g to mSm 
themselves great 

Kharak Singh, the successor of Ranjit Singh, 
was weak, and his minister Dhian Singh had his 
own way in everything. But when Kharak Singh 
died in 1840, and his son, Nau Nihal Singh, 
came to the throne, the Minister felt his position 
to be insecure. For, Nau Nihal Singh was as 
strong as 1^ gt^dlkthei^ and Sit mm^ to 
manage the affairs of the state himst^ Dhian 
Singh saw that the only way to regain his lost 
power was to get rid of Nau Nihal Singh. 
Fortune favoured him* Either by chance or by 
Mb wishes were futted. When Nau 
Nihal Singh was returning from his father*S 
funeral, he had to pass through a covered gate- 
way. The whole structure fell upon the Prince, 
miyd killed him on the spot 

Dhian Singh now placed Sher Singh, another 
son of Ranjit Singh, on the throne ; but another 
party appeared at court. It was composed of 
Sikhs, led by the Sandhanwalia brothers, who 

BfMster. Ttey brciti#* tomrd Blrii C?haiid 
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Kaur, widow of Maharaja Kharak Singh, to %e 
their ruler. Sh^Sit#i iaaii® f^e, but with 
the aid of his army, he soon recovered his throne. 
Dhian Singh returned with him and the Sandhan- 
waha brothers had to fly. 

Tim army that had made Sher Siiigh kaiig now 
felt itself to be all-powerful. It did not obey 
him, and he was forced to rely for support upon 
the assistance of the English across the frontier. 
The soldiery disliked him more than ever for 

mittees of jfive, el^ed by different regiments. 

The English were quite willing to give the King 
the help he needed. They proposed to march 
with 12,000 men into the Punjab and, after 
defeating the Sikh aiffl^ 1:0 tmom the Mal^fflp 



to power. When Sher Sitigh beard crfl3(ieir pliuis, 
he was terrified. He simply drew his finger 
across his throat to show how the Sikhs would 
treat him if he brought foreigners to his aid, 

Hittteit© fleitie the Sikhs by taldngbadc 
the Sandhanwalias into favour. This alarmed 
Dhian Singh and he saw that his own safety 
depended upon getting rid of Sher Singh. By a 
trick he persuaded the Sandhanwalias themselves 
to do away with the Maharaja, They did so in 
1843; but having seen through the wiles of Dhian 
Singh, they did away with him also. 

The Sandhanwalias in their turn were killed 
by Dhian Singh's son, Hira Singh^ Daleep Singh, 
another son of Ranjit Singh, was then pro- 
claimed Maharaija^ Hira Singh became his 
minister. 

The Maharaja was only a child of five years. 
W» tttat^ead tfncSe» Mahir Sini^ wm his 
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natural guardian, who was offended by certain 
foolish actions of Hira Si^, the vizir and 
Pundit Jalla, the Maharaja's tutor. These two 
Rajputs did not understand the Sikh character, 
and made many mistakes in dealing with the 
Sfkhs, They anaoy^ Hitm by offering insults 
to Rani Jlndtn, the mother of Maharaja Daleep 
Singh. She appealed to the soldiers, who killed 
both Hira Singh and Pundit Jalla. Then Jawahir 
Singh her brother, became vizir. 

He, too, wwble to please the army §&t 
long. His fondii0ss for the British was resented, 
and when he caused Prince Pashaura Singh, 
another son of Ranjit Singh, to be murdered, 
the soldiers' anger knew no bounds. The army 
Ptmi0vm^ met together in council, and decided 
to punish him with death as a traitor. He was 
ordered to appear on the plain of Mian Mir 
where he was shot. 

Rani Jindan was furious at the death of her 
Ijrothegr, and o|>enly cursed the army. Sfe© 
wy|@i il to be destroyed at any cost. As there 
was no power in the Punjab to do it, sheilunf 
it against the British across the Sutlej. 
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Hostilities between the Sikhs and the J^igUi^ 
s^Fteiin I84i» "bm %0ih pmM hiad been pe- 
paring for some time. As no body was strong 
enough to control the Sikh Army, it was feared 
that in a short time there would be no govern- 
ineiif at Lahore. This would naturally hsM to 
disorder in the country, and perhaps to war 
with the English. The English, therefore, had 
increased their forces on the frontier. 

This Sikhs took these preparations to mean 
that Htm English mite about to kvade Ha^ 
territttiy. Thus, when in 1845 Mahaiiaoii Jindan 
sent them against the English, they were already 
burning with the desire for war. 

The Sikhs advanced in full confidence of 
success, but they were not mXL served by 
their officers, Lall Singh, the favourite of Rani 
Jindan, was the Vizir, and Tej Singh the Com- 
mander-in-Chief These men did not wish their 
armies to succeed. 

Singh did nor attack F^ozepur, wHii 
lay IB his wa^ im led his army to Mudki, which 
was twenty miles away. There the English 
army, led by Sir Hugh Gough, the Commander- 
in-Chief, was waiting. As soon as his men were 

selves, with the residt that weri^^ 
with heavy loss. 

During the night they retired to Ferozeshahr, 
where they took up a strong position. The 
Bigliidi aupe on, a^ iw^^^ j^^ by ji Haree 
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broiigfet doWii from Ferozeput. "Het xm 
both sides was deadly, and the English were 
astonished at the way in which the Sikhs handled 
their guns. It was only with great difficulty that 
they were able to drive their ^ponents from the 
field. 

This was scarcely accompHshed, when another 
Sikh army appeared on the scene. It was 
commanded by Tej Singh. Had this man thrown 
Ms whole Mresgth^Ei^^ he would 

have surely carried the day, for the British forces 
were dead tired, and had no food nor gunpow- 
der. But to their great astonishment and relief 
he r^testtel iite ^changing a few shots, and 
iflie victoiy re^d with the British. 

The Sikh army returned across the Sutlej, and 
the British army rested ^t Ferozepur. Until 
fresh help came, the British were not disposed 
to fight The Sikhs took courage from this and 
U^S^^^ntmg c^ 1S46 recrossed the Sutlej, 
At Badowal, near Ludhiana, they won a victory; 
but a few days iater they were severely defeated 
at Aliwal. 

Then the Sikhs assembled the flower of their 

the last stand at Sabraon. Here, as before, the 

soldiers did everything, and the leaders nothing. 

The deadly fire of the Sikhs told heavily at first, 

but the unfailing courage and good leadership 

of the British Won the day for them. Tief ISn^, 

the Sikh commander, was the first to fly. He 

destroyed the bridge after he had crossed it. 

The Khalsa soldiers were pressed back inch by 

mc% uatil they w^ forced to enter the river. 

There thousands were shot down as they were 
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Struggling in the water, and thousands pore 
mm washed mm^ fey the stream. Even the 
enemy were struck with wonder, when they saw 
the heroic manner in which they died. 

The British army crossed the Sutlej and 
entered Lahore in February 1846. TTfee Wfiole 



Mifijafe lay «t thigii? mm^^ but they did not 
desire to be hard upon the Sikhs. They took the 
Jullundur Doab and the Sikh possessions lying 
south of the Sutlej, The Sikh State was made to 
pay one ci^ore an^ii half towards the expenses 
of the wan The Sikhs could not pay fliore than 
half a crore, and to make up the remaining sum 
the province of Kashmir was taken from them 
and given to Raja Gulab Singh, a brother of 
Raja Dhiatt Singh. The Sikh army was reduced/ 
and all the guns which had been used agaitistthe 
British were handed over. 

It was also agreed that a British force should 
remain in Lahore until the end of the year to 
help the Sikh Government. But the Sardats 
were so afraid of their own army that they 
requested the British Government not to take 
away their force when the year was up. A new 
treaty was signed by which the British agreed to 
lend an attny for eight ymm fcaifsr until the 
Maharaja came of age. For that service the 
Lahore State had to pay 22 lakhs a year. In the 
meantime a Council of Eight Sardars was set up 
lm carry on the go^^aiincmt It vm under the 
guidance of a British Resident, netned Henry 
Lawrence, He was a very able man and did 
everything to help the Sikhs to form a good 
government. But the Sikhs had not forgotten 
their defeat and wca^ barislE^ jftwr reyenge. p 
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The trouble began again in 1848. At first 
there was a small rebellion in Multan, where two 
British officers had been murdered. It would have 
been easily put down, Blfi^ help haM aitlved 
in time. But many months were allowed to pass 
before Lord Gough decided to take action ; and 
in the meanwhile the small rebellion had grown, 
and the whole Khalsa was up in arms. Even 
^^ia^ litat tmd been se^ Slier Sin^ to 
mMm Multan went over to Ihe wi«ny* 

Then the British forces were moved up to the 
Chenab. After a few skirmishes, the Sikh army 
retired to the Jhelum and took up a strong 
posMd«i^ C3i^mii?mIa« Here a big bi^ iv^ 



fought, in which both parties claimed the victory* 
Then at Gujrat the Sikhs were completely 
defeated. Their fine army was broken up, and 
the last batch surreni^eteit ii llUiala, near 



when the brave old soldiers were ordered to lay 
down their arms. Each man advanced with his 
sword and, embracing it and weeping over it, 
Iaii# i&m m tim pile. 

The day of the Khalsa had closed. The Punjab 
was taken over by the British and Maharaja 
Daleep Singh was pensioned ofi*. 




y Tb& sight was most tiniMig^ 
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PRESENT AWAKENING AMONG 
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Aftertheir great deffeat tlie Sifefei ym& oast 
down for a while. But the English, who 
sincerely admired their bravery, soon took them 
by the hand* They gave them an honoured place 
in their armies, and the Sikhs too began to look 
ixpoo ttim as ito^^ so fia? §m0t their 
enmity but in 1857, when many Indians rose 
in revolt against the English, the Sikhs stood 
firmly by them. Ever since then they have 
fbtight most loyally fcmWm British. WhereV^ 
there is hard fighting to bii^ic»ae» th^e th^ are 
found in the fore-front of the battle. 

The enlistment of the Sikhs in the Army not 
only did good to the Government, but it also 
proved of much help to the Sikhs. In the days of 
then^ mle^ they had become Yery slack in rc^igitm. 
When kingship had become a thing of jewels 
and clothes, Sikhism, too, had become a mere 
fashion of the turban and the beard. When their 
rulewenti lAum outward signs of Sikhism 
were in iangi^ The peojile w^ afraid of re^ 
ceiving the Sikh baptism. The enlistment of the 
Sikhs in the British Army brought this baptism 
again into favour. Every recruit who joined 
ibQ mmy was obliged % MfeE^ ibe tupisiil mid 
k^ the fbmis connected vMxit 

With the spread of western education the Sikhs 
began to understand their weakness. A movement 
started among them for the removal of abuses. 
•The first attempt at reform was made by Baba pope 69 
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Ram Singh of Bhaini (1815-1885) in the 
Ludhiana District. His followers were called 
JNmndharts. TTiey rid the countiy df rnatty Mm 
practices which had crept into Sikhism. But for 
want of sufficient education they could not 
control their enthusiasm and got into trouble 
vMi tke dovernmeat. Provoked by the killing 
of acd#if Ilifi^Ma they Ml B|)NS&liiS^ 
forces in 1^72. They were rounded up with 
great difficulty, and many of them were blown 
away from guns. Baba Ram Singh was arrested 
and taken to Raiigo€»i. 
After a years a mmm ^si^Mm^m^^ 




began amoiig the Sikhs. It was called the Singh 
Sabha movement. In 1888 a reform association, 
called the Khalsa Diwan, was formed at Lahore, 
It had a net-work of litail Wfeas spread over 
the Province. The main work was the spread 
of education. In 1892 a central college, called 
the Khalsa CoUege, was founded at Amritsar. It 
was helped by the Government and the Sikh 

Wmsi \9Q% ediicattt>iial work becatie mtm 
widespread. A conference was inaugurated to 
hold its yearly sittings in different places. 
Wherever it was held, there sprang up a High or 
Middle School 1^ WSk^ Ixl % fm years 
the whole Province became dotted over with 
Khalsa Schools. 

This work was due to the Chief Khalsa Diwan 
Amritsar, which had taken the place of the 
Khalsa Diwan of Lahore* 

llii^ i^^ine a gi^fdi tt^ateiing among^lh^ 
Sikhs, with a strong desire to reform all the evils 
in religion and society. The Great War gave a^^8^ 
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new force to this desire. The Sikhs, however, 
felt that no reform in religion or society was 
possible unless tlie IS^Ii G^fiwai^ m temples 
were reformed. The temples were the places 
where religion was taught. If they were full of 
abuses, people would learn abuses from them. 
Tlierefore they must first be reformed. 

Wm thmm tpii|fles mm In ^^fiaais prfests, 
called lif^feliints. To reform them reqtipei cont- 
rol over them. But the Sikhs had no control 
over them. In the attempt to obtain this the 
Sikhs clashed with the law, which brought great 



ifiiAiiiig on them*^ ln^ Hiank Goi, mmygQodk 
law has been passed now, which allows 1^ Sikht 
to have control over their temples. 

They desired to reform the priests* But now 
that iliey have stepped into the places of the 
ptk^ tliey have to teHotm ^tsmlvm. 
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